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Abstract : Four species of weevils found on Bidens and Portulaca are reported from Ma- 
rotiri, and Terminus marotiriensis, n. gen., n. sp. is described. 

In the lonely sea below the Tropic of Capricorn- about midway between Brisbane, Aus¬ 
tralia and Valparaiso, Chile, nearly 2,700 km south of the Equator, nearly 1,400 km south¬ 
east of Tahiti and about 85 km southeast of the wonderful island of Rapa—lie the last 
fragments of land between southeastern Polynesia and Antarctica. There is found a 
cluster of small, craggy islets and slightly exposed rocks called Marotiri or Bass Rocks. 
The four larger islets were once known as “The Four Crowns.” Few living persons have 
seen them. On 22 July 1934, it was my great good fortune, as Entomologist of Bishop 
Museum’s Mangarevan Expedition to southeastern Polynesia, under the direction of my 
dear friend the late C. Montague Cooke, Jr., to land upon the southeast islet of Marotiri 
in company with botanists Harold St. John and F. R. Fosberg. We were the first biol¬ 
ogists, and, we believe, the first non-Polynesians to land on any part of forbidden Ma¬ 
rotiri. We were allowed only about two hours for collecting, but it was a most exciting 
two hours during which we procured a number of interesting plants and invertebrates, 
including several new species. I wish here, after a regrettable delay of 32 years, to de¬ 
scribe the remaining species of Curculionidae that we found on Marotiri, to list the spe¬ 
cies now known and to record several observations. 

We had been collecting on Rapa for three weeks and hoped during that time to be able 
to sail to Marotiri, but the weather was so bad and the sea so rough that it was impos¬ 
sible to make the trip. On several clear days, when I was collecting on some of the high 
ridges and peaks of Rapa, I could see Marotiri faintly on the far horizon, and I hoped 
continually for the weather to become calm enough for an attempt to land on strange 
and unknown Marotiri. Although various reports we heard indicated that landing on 
Marotiri was virtually impossible, we were told by the natives of Rapa that a landing 
could be accomplished, but a calm sea was absolutely essential before any attempt to 
land could be made. A period of relative calm finally arrived, and about 6 : 30 AM on 
22 July 1934, we sailed for Marotiri and reached the cluster of rocks at about 11 AM. 


1. Rhynchophora of Southeastern Polynesia, part 14. 

2. A Mangarevan Expedition Report. 

3. This is the ninth of a series of reports resulting from the project “Pacific Island Weevil Studies” 
made possible by National Science Foundation Grant G-18933, for which I am most grateful. 



Map of the Pacific to show the location of Marotiri and the areas occupied by Miocalles (solid line marked by “M”) and Rhyn- 
cogonus (broken line marked by “R”). I am indebted to Katsura Morimoto for data on the distribution of Miocalles in Japan and 
near Formosa. 
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After sailing about the area searching for possible landing sites, it appeared impossible to 
land at most places, but we found a place at the northern end of the southeastern islet 
where a landing might be attempted. At best, however, any attempt to land even at this 
point would be difficult and dangerous. In spite of the calm sea, there was a large swell 
running, and the great surge of the waves up and down the rough, precipitous rock face 
was highly alarming, and we thought that our hopes of landing would fail. When orni¬ 
thologist Robert Cushman Murphy saw Marotiri (see his illustration in his article 1925 : 
367) he quoted from Homer 

“Here there is no place to land from out of the gray water. For without 
are sharp crags, and round the wave roars surging, and sheer smooth rock 
rises.” 

St. John was determined to get ashore, because some low vegetation could be seen in var¬ 
ious places on the islet, and no plants had ever been collected from Marotiri. He and 
Fosberg, with considerable difficulty, finally were able to get ashore. I followed later. 
Our skiff, expertly handled by our Polynesian friends, was backed toward the cliff, and 
it heaved alarmingly up and down the cliff face on surges three to four meters high, and 
as the waves drew away from the cliff they sucked down into deep roaring whirlpools. 
After a number of attempts, the skiff was brought close enough to the cliff for me to 
jump from the stern, and, cutting my hands on the barnacle-covered cliff face, I was able 
to scramble up to a ledge and then to join the botanists. Then followed one of the most 
exciting and thrilling collecting experiences of my life, which, most unfortunately was lim¬ 
ited to an exasperatingly short time before we were called away by signal blasts from 
our ship’s horn and the launching of the skiff to retrieve us. Getting away from the islet 
was difficult, dangerous and frightening, and the surrounding water swarmed with sharks. 

Marotiri is the remnant of a rather large, high, volcanic island which has been cut to 
fragments by long erosion and nearly complete submergence. There are only four small 
islets and six low rocks remaining above the sea, and extensive shallow water surrounds 
the area. Marotiri was probably a high, forested island before Rapa appeared above the 
sea, and perhaps many of the ancestral stocks of the Rapan biota came from Marotiri. 
No information is available regarding the subaereal age of Marotiri, but one might guess 
that it dates from earlier Pliocene if not Miocene. 

Multitudes of sea birds occupy the islets, and the pockets of soil and guano were so 
honeycombed with burrows of the soil-nesters that it was impossible to walk about with¬ 
out crushing numerous tunnels. 

There is abundant evidence on the southeastern islet that it had for generations been 
visited by Polynesians, and there is much stone work around the mouths of shallow ca¬ 
verns and under overhanging ledges where shelters have been built. The Polynesians came 
here from Rapa to fish and perhaps to obtain the young and eggs of “mutton birds” 
(shearwaters). We found the surrounding waters teaming with a climax association of 
undisturbed fish, and our sailor caught fully half a ton of large fish as fast as they could 
haul them aboard. These were later distributed to the people of Rapa who then had a 
splendid feast. 

Marotiri had been reported to be bare of vegetation, but we found a number of plants 
struggling to live in the inhospitable surroundings. Prof. St. John has most kindly given 
me a list of the plants collected by him and Fosberg. They are: 




Pacific Insects 


Dicotyledons: Bidens Saint-Johniana, Euphorbia pitcairnensis?, Portulaca Fosbergi var. ma¬ 
jor , Solanum nigrum , Sonchus oleraceus. 

A grass : Digitaria pruriens . 


Plate 1. Two views of the southeast islet of Marotiri from which the organisms discussed in 
this report were collected. (Top photograph by C. M. Cooke, Jr.; Bishop Museum 17666. Bottom 
photograph by Harold St. John, Bishop Museum 17127.) 
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A sedge: Scirpus? 

Ferns: Asplertium obtusatum , Cheilanthes tenuifolia, Nephrolepis exaltata. 

A moss : Philonotis St. Johni. 

An hepatic: undetermined. 

A green alga : Rhizoclonium samoense. 

A lichen: Ramalina subpusillia. 

One cannot, of course, make a definitive survey on even such a small area in the brief 
time that was available for our collecting, but I was able to procure some land mollusks, 
spiders, mites and a variety of insects, including Thysanura, a common, large, flightless 
cricket, Heteroptera and Coleoptera. Most unfortunately, the collections were scattered 
after the return of the expedition, and, the records of the species collected have not 
been assembled. Four species of Curculionidae were found on Bidens and Portulaca. 
Had more time been available, it is probable that weevils would have been found on the 
Euphorbia. 


The Curculionidae known from Marotiri 
OTIORHYNCHINAE 


Rhyncogonus variabilis Van Dyke. 

Rhyncogonus variabilis Van Dyke, 1937: 115. 

Hostplant: Portulaca. 

This is a variable and strongly sexually dimorphic weevil. When I collected the spe¬ 
cies I thought that the series of 56 specimens represented several species. 

Rhyncogonus zimmermani Van Dyke. 

Rhyncogonus zimmermani Van Dyke, 1937: 122, fig. 3, e. 

Hostplant: Bidens. 

Although this species was taken on a mere crag, it is the largest weevil I collected on 
any of the more than 50 islands I explored in southeastern Polynesia. 

CRYPTORHYNCHINAE 
Miocalles superstes (Zimmerman). 

Microcryptorhynchus superstes Zimmerman, 1936: 3, fig. 1. 

Miocalles superstes (Zimmerman) : Zimmerman, 1957 : 88. 

Hostplant: collected from a mixture of Bidens and Portulaca , but I believe the true host 
is Bidens. 


COSSONINAE 

Terminus marotiriensis Zimmerman, new genus, new species. 
Hostplant: Bidens. 
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Character and relationship of the curculionid fauna 

There is nothing unusual regarding the four weevils now known from Marotiri. All of 
the species are flightless. Rhyncogonus and Miocalles have long been flightless genera, and 
the Marotiri species have evolved from flightless ancestors. The species of Terminus here 
described appears to have lost the power of flight relatively recently, and its ancestor 
probably was fully winged when it arrived on Marotiri. The ability to fly would not be 
particularly useful to insects of Marotiri, and, in fact, it might be harmful to the survival 
of the species there now. The Rhyncogonus are the oldest of the known weevil inhabitants 
of Marotiri. Although it is probable that Miocalles and Terminus inhabited Marotiri before 
it was so nearly destroyed by erosion, it is possible that the species recorded here are 
descended from relatively newcomers to Marotiri. These latter two species could be de¬ 
scendants of re-introductions of their genera from Rapa. 

Rhyncogonus is a characteristic genus of eastern Polynesia and is widely spread east of 
Samoa from Rapa and Marotiri to Wake Island and Hawaii to the Marquesas. Its larvae 
feed at the roots of plants. Its eggs are laid in clusters on leaves, and this habit may aid 
in its dispersal. Miocalles has an extraordinarily wide Pacific distribution that extends 
from the Marquesas to beyond New Guinea, south to below New Zealand and north to 
Japan, but, peculiarly, it never reached Hawaii. Its eggs are laid in twigs and stems in 
which its larvae bore. Although Terminus is here described from a single species from 
Marotiri, undescribed allies are found in southeastern Polynesia. The larvae of Terminus 
also bore in dead wood of twigs and stems or in larger parts of plants. Miocalles appears 
to belong to the Indo-Pacific biota, but Rhyncogonus and Terminus appear to be Austral. 
Rhyncogonus is an enigma with no close allies at present recognized outside of eastern 
Polynesia. Terminus is allied to genera found in New Zealand and various subantarctic 
islands. 


Genus Terminus Zimmerman, n. gen. 

Facies as illustrated. Head with postocular constriction feeble, subcontiguous with pos¬ 
terior margin of eyes; eyes protuberant. Rostrum gently arcuate, more than 1/2 as long 
as pronotum, rather strongly sexually dimorphic ; comparatively slender and subcylindrical 
in £, obviously broader and somewhat more depressed in & ; antennae inserted submedial- 
ly in 5 V , postmedially in $ ; dorsal margin of scrobe directed to ventral margin of eye; 
suprascrobal sulcus (“ secondary scrobe ”) present but poorly developed, indicated near 
antennal insertion only. Antennae as illustrated, scape extending near to posterior margin 
of eye, but not exceeding margin; funicle 5-segmented, its first 2 segments elongated. 
Pronotum somewhat longer than broad, subbasal and subapical constrictions feeble as view¬ 
ed from above, but impressed on sides. Scutellum exposed and distinct. Elytra with in¬ 
tervals much broader than striae; interval 3 joining 9 at apex; interval 9 moderately 
tumescent caudad; striae 6, 7 and 8 not reaching base of elytra; striae 9 and 10 remain¬ 
ing separate to apex, but close together caudad. Legs : trochanters each with a long tac¬ 
tile seta; femora moderately tumid, apices of hind femora reaching to apex of ventrite 
2; tibiae each with uncus and mucro developed, tibial apices as illustrated; tarsi with 
segment 3 deeply bilobed, claw segment long, strong, subcylindrical; tarsal claws stout, sep¬ 
arate, divergent. Sternum : prosternum with distance cephalad of a coxa about 2x as 
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long as that caudad of coxa, the intercoxal distance a little narrower than diameter of 
a procoxa on type, the suture between procoxae slightly arcuate and area behind suture 
slightly tumescent; intercoxal process of mesosternum on same plane as metasternum and 
with caudal margin gently arcuate and subequal in breadth to intercoxal process of proster¬ 
num and subequal in breadth to a mesocoxa ; metasternum with length between mid and 
hind coxae somewhat greater than length of first abdominal segment behind metacoxae; 
metepisternum narrow but exposed throughout its length and the suture distinct and com¬ 
plete. Abdomen with intercoxal process of first ventrite broadly arcuate, subequal in 
breadth to a metacoxa; ventrite one at its narrowest point behind a metacoxa a little 
longer than ventrite 2 at that point; ventrite 2 as long as 3 plus 4 which together are a 
little longer than 5 which is about 2x as broad as long. Genitalia as illustrated. 

Type-species : Terminus marotiriensis Zimmerman, new species. 

The generic name is taken from the mythical god of boundaries and is masculine in 
gender. It is chosen with reference to the fact that Marotiri forms the southern boundary 
of southeastern Polynesia. 

Terminus belongs to the Pentarthrum complex of genera. It may be separated from typical 
Pentarthrum because it has deeply and conspicuously bilobed third tarsal segments (shal¬ 
lowly emarginate distally on Pentarthrum ) ; postocular constriction at caudal margin of 
eyes (distinctly caudad of eyes in Pentarthrum ) ; pro- and mesocoxae subequally separated 
(mesocoxae much more widely separated than procoxae on Pentarthrum ) ; aedeagus more 
elongate and of distinct form from that of Pentarthrum. The derm of the type-species of 
Terminus has a coarse microsculpture that renders it peculiarly mat, and the vestiture on 
the dorsum is long, hairlike and conspicuous. The type-species of Pentarthrum (huttoni 
Wollaston) has smooth, polished derm with feeble microsculpture, and the setae on the 
dorsum are very small. Although these latter characters are not considered to be of 
generic nature, they are pronounced in the two type-species. The type-species of Terminus 
has greatly reduced wings, and it is flightless, but this is not a generic character. Pen¬ 
tarthrum has its wings fully developed for flight. Many species now assigned to Pentarthrum 
do not belong to the genus. 

Because of its deeply bilobed third tarsal segments and hirsute dorsum, one might con¬ 
sider that Terminus belongs to the New Zealand Tanysoma and allies, and it does share 
various features with Tanysoma. However, the first antennal funicular segment of Tanysoma 
is as long as segments two plus three, it has a strong postocular constriction that crosses 
to the dorsum of the head distinctly caudad of the eyes, the posterior femora do not reach 
the caudal margin of the second ventrite, the metasternum is proportionately more elongate, 
and the general facies of the weevils is distinct. 

Terminus marotiriensis Zimmerman, n. sp. Fig. 1-20. 

Derm castaneous to piceous, dorsum more piceous, appendages more castaneous ; micro¬ 
sculpture coarse and dense and thus rendering most surfaces peculiarly dull; vestiture 
mostly yellow or golden, but that on ventral surfaces of tarsi mostly white. 

Head with contours as illustrated; more shiny than elsewhere behind level of eyes and 
there with finer microsculpture, smaller punctures and shorter, finer setae; length of head, 
as viewed from above, much shorter from pronotal margin to anterior edge of eyes than 
breadth across eyes. Eyes abruptly protuberant behind and there margined by the narrow 
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Figs. 1-2. Dorsal and lateral views of the male holotype of Terminus marotiriensis Zimmer¬ 
man, n. gen., n. sp. Total length of specimen: 5.0 mm. (These photographs were kindly made 
by David Kissinger.) 

postocular constriction ; the longest rows of facets across middle of eye (anterior-posterior) 
contain 7 (£) or 8 (#) facets; interocular distance a little more than 2x as broad as 
breadth of an eye as viewed from front. 

Rostrum as illustrated; broader and much more densely and coarsely sculptured in <3\ 
and narrower, obviously more cylindrical and more finely and sparsely punctured in $ ; 
total length, as seen from side, to length of head from pronotum to anterior edge of eye 
62 : 27 in a 60 : 22 in a $. 

Antennae as illustrated; inserted at about middle of rostrum in #, moderately behind 
middle in $ ; apex of scape not quite reaching posterior margin of eyes; scape rather 
sparsely clothed with long, fine, slanting setae; funicular segments with long, fine, con¬ 
spicuous, straight, slanting erect setae that extend beyond apices of their segments and 
over bases of following segments. 

Prothorax as illustrated; slightly to distinctly longer than broad; subapical constriction 
strong on sides, continued across sternum, vague across dorsum, its distance from anterior 
edge at about middle of side of prothorax less than length of an eye; subbasal constric¬ 
tion well marked on sides and visible at sides of dorsum; pronotum thinly clothed with 
prostrate or decumbent golden hairs, median line mostly impunctate, irregular, punctures 
mostly small and shallow and mostly confused by coarse microsculpture, most obvious on 
either side of median line and cephalad; scutellum mostly smooth and shiny. 

Elytra as illustrated; microsculpture coarse, as on prothorax; conspicuously clothed with 
long, fine, sharply pointed, prostrate or decumbent golden hair borne from both striae and 
intervals ; punctures on intervals and in striae mostly small, shallow and mostly vague; 
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Figs. 3-12. Terminus marotiriensis Zimmerman: 3, lateral view of head 
and rostrum of 5 s , antenna removed and only part of setae shown; 4, 
sketch of part of head and base of rostrum to show development of eyes, 
dorsal view, and drawn to same scale as fig. 3; 5, antenna (setae omit¬ 
ted) ; 6, lateral (broad) view of antennal club; 7, dorsal view of a hind 
tarsus with a lateral view of claw segment at 8; 9, inner; and 10, outer, 
views of apex of metatibia; 11, inner, and 12, outer views of protibia 
(setae omitted) ; figures 5 to 12 are to the same scale. 

interval 1 distinctly narrower than interval 2 and bearing only a single series of hairs on 
disc, but other intervals mostly with 2 or 3 irregular series of hairs; intervals on disc 
mostly very gently convex; intervals 1, 2, 3, 7 and 9 more elevated on declivity, interval 
9 most strongly elevated caudad; striae mostly narrow; striae 1 to 5 complete at base, 
6 beginning on humerus behind elytral base, 7 beginning farther caudad, 8 not extending 
much basad of a point above metacoxa, 9 beginning near base under side of humerus, 10 
complete from base to apex but 9 and 10 very close caudad; on declivity striae 1 and 2 
run to apex to 9 and 10, 3 and 6 join and together join 7 and 8 which are similarly 
joined before elevated apex of interval 7, striae 4 and 5 nearly joined at apex where they 
run into 6 at a point distinctly basad of the elevated apex of interval 7, thus striae 4 and 
5 are the shortest striae on declivity. 

Wings reduced, non-functional, as illustrated, only about 1/2 as long as elytra. 

Legs as illustrated, microsculpture coarse, punctures mostly shallow, vestiture mostly 
similar to that on elytra; profemora obviously more swollen than others. 

Sternum with microsculpture similar to that on dorsum ; punctures mostly small and 
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Figs. 13-20. Terminus marotiriensis Zimmerman: 13, ventral view of the rectum (show¬ 
ing sclerotized loop), divided sternite 8 and pygidium of ; 14, the same view of a 
15, # genitalia; 16, sternite 8 of a $ ; 17, sternite 9 (“ urosternite ” or “spiculum gast- 
rale”) of a & ; 18 and 19, dorsal and lateral views of aedeagus and associated parts; 
20, a hind wing. 


shallow and bearing mostly slightly slanting golden setae ; coxae with scattered setae; 
posterior part of prosternum with a postmedian, transverse, impressed line along which 
the punctures are larger and confluent or subconfluent and thus giving derm a wrinkled 
appearance along the line; intercoxal distance of prosternum 3/4 as broad as a procoxa; 
median length of metasternum subequal to length from posterior edge of intercoxal process 
of mesosternum to intercoxal suture of prosternum; metepisternum with a row of small 
setose punctures. 

Abdomen with sculpture mostly continuous with that of sternum but with more punctures 
more discrete, especially on ventrites 3 and 4; ventrite 5 with most of posterior 2/3 of 
disc broadly impressed and the impressed and surrounding area rather closely set with 
long, fine, erect hair-like setae in $ (in unabraded specimens), but the impression variable 
and similar to £ in some specimens; in the £ the impression is narrower, more transverse 
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and vestiture shorter, more setiform and less dense. 

Length (excluding head and rostrum): 3.2-4.2 mm (<3\J). 2.4-4.0 mm ($$) ; breadth: 
1.2-1.4 mm 0.9-1.4 mm (££). 

Marotiri (Bass) Islets, south central Pacific (27°55'S; 143°26' W). A series of 21 speci¬ 
mens were collected by me on 22 July 1934 at altitudes between about 30 and 60 meters 
on the Southeast Islet. Holotype (Bishop 6134), allotype £, 13<^ paratypes and 6 $ 
paratypes. 

I collected the specimens in litter beneath Bidens and by pulling up Bidens plants and 
shaking them over a sheet of cloth. 

The loss of flight in this species is of interest. Most Cossoninae have the hind wings 
fully developed for flight, but various island and some continental species are flightless. 
Many of the flightless species have assumed an inflated or subrotund body form. This 
new species appears to display an incipient tendency toward an inflated form. I do not 
have an explanation for this phenomenon. The persistence of the scutellum and the ex¬ 
posed (but narrow) metepisternum with its complete suture and the complete row of 
specialized squamae along the suture would appear to indicate a relatively recent reduc¬ 
tion of wings and loss of the power of flight. The coarse microsculpture that gives most 
of the derm a peculiar dullness is noteworthy. When I first saw the weevil alive, I thought 
that I had discovered a species of Erirhininae. 
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